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stemmed poplars, to Srinagar the capital. We occupied a house-
boat on the river Jhelam. Europeans are not permitted to own
freehold property, because the rulers of the State are apprehen-
sive lest the excellence of the climate, which is like a dry and
sunny version of our English one, should tempt retired em-
ployees of Government or Commerce to sbttle there in em-
barrassing numbers, in order to avoid the strain of re-adapting
themselves to the long winters and socially less spacious condi-
tions of home. Such a colony would tend to create problems
inseparable from the presence of a permanent racial minority,
especially one with rather extravagant ideas about an adequate
standard of living* As a result of this ordinance the foreign
residents mostly inhabit house-boats. The waterfront fringed
with poplars, willows and plane-trees, with its long lines of
floating dwellings made fast to the bank, is reminiscent of
Oxford or Maidenhead, though the river here is swifter than the
Thames. Kingfishers dart about or perch fearlessly on the
mooring-ropes while they gulp down wriggling frogs. A beauti-
ful species of Paradise fly-catcher is also common : the male is
white, the female red, and in shape they are not unlike some
Birds-of-Paradise, whence the name.

The European end of the city, where the General Post Office,
the club and the modem shops are situated, has become very
trippery, and innumerable touts dog the footsteps of the tourist.
The nuisance is less noticeable in the old quarters, where people
are civil and where it is possible to wander unmolested. Among
the bric-a-brac shops real bargains in antiques are still to be
picked up by the discerning. Some of these shops have come to
be called by strange names, born of the mispronunciations of the
tourists who form their principal clientele. Among the most
famous are " Ganymede " and "Suffering Moses"; I never
found out their correct names, as their owners have long since
given up all hope of defending themselves, and now frankly use
the queer titles even on their printed cards.

Much of Srinagar looks like a blend of Holland and Venice,
with a labyrinth of shady canals and bridges, through which
the boats of hawkers of fruit and vegetables thread their way.
There are little private landing-stages and spacious mansions
dating from the seventeenth century, but now mostly falling
into dilapidation. The material is a fine mellow brick ; the walls
are broken here and there by windows or balconies closed with